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the growth of political institutions, especially local institutions, receives 
scant notice. 

One must of course restrict the scope of a particular study, and Dr. 
Wertenbaker has in his previous volume, Patrician and Plebeian in 
Virginia, amply attested his interest in history other than political. 
The student of economic history is furthermore a biased critic; yet the 
plan of the present volume assuredly has serious drawbacks for treat- 
ing a period so completely underlain and conditioned by economic mat- 
ters as is that of colonial American history. These drawbacks are es- 
pecially apparent in the account of the establishment of representative 
government and in that of the causes of Bacon's Rebellion. Occasion- 
ally the plan breaks down altogether, as in treating the events of 1682 
(pp. 231-238), when it is seen and shown that a purely economic factor, 
the low price of tobacco, was the sole determinant of the political events. 

Within the field thus narrowed Dr. Wertenbaker has written an in- 
teresting and useful sketch. The first two chapters, covering the pe- 
riod of the London Company, are the least satisfactory. They are 
practically drawn from the writings of Alexander Brown. One wonders 
why the author did not make direct use of the records of the London 
Company, preserved in Washington, and easily accessible in Kings^ 
bury's edition. The remaining six chapters, carrying the narrative 
from 1624 to 1688, are chiefly written from the official correspondence 
relating to the colony, in the Public Record Office in London. The 
chapters on the Harvey episode and on the years 1680-1688 are espec- 
ially original and valuable. 

It is a pity that so good a book should be marred by poor critical ap- 
paratus. The abbreviations used in the footnotes are utterly unsys- 
tematic, while the key, arranged in haphazard order, contains at least 
one omission (p. 96, n. 36), and its titles are sometimes too incomplete. 

Lee Bidgood 

Thomas Ritchie. A Study in Virginia Politics. By Charles Henry 
Ambler, Ph. D. (Richmond, Virginia: Bell Book and Sta- 
tionery Company, 1913. 303, xvi p. $1.50) 
This volume does not purport to be a biography but rather a study 
of the contribution made to state and national politics by a leader to 
whom the National Intelligencer once referred as "the sovereign dicta- 
tor of the political opinions of Virginia" (p. 113). Although Mr. Am- 
bler chooses to call his work "a study in Virginia politics," students of 
ante bellum history will not be surprised to find in it a valuable con- 
tribution to the study of early metropolitan journalism, for the files of 
the Richmond Enquirer and of the Washington Union during the years 
of Ritchie's editorial management naturally constitute the chief sources. 
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It is only fair to say, however, that the writer has drawn upon all avail- 
able materials of value for his work including important collections of 
unpublished correspondence. 

The author's dependence upon the files of the Richmond Enquirer 
for the earlier portion of the study is both an advantage and a disad- 
vantage. Material is thus available for an unbroken narrative, but there 
is danger of accrediting to Ritchie too much responsibility for the stand 
of the Enquirer during a period of joint editorial control. The au- 
thor's product must be ranked, however, as probably the most success- 
ful treatment of the exact way in which the skillful editorial pen in- 
fluences public opinion and political development. As a study of ante 
bellum journalism it is far more satisfactory than similar works on 
Horace Greeley and Thurlow Weed, and it aids materially in rounding 
out the scanty bibliography of reliable journalistic literature. 

The reviewer does not intend, however, to decry the value of the po- 
litical aspects of the study. Ritchie's prominent place among the old 
Democratic leaders would compel any careful biographer to throw im- 
portant light upon the state and national politics of the period. Ritchie 
figures conspicuously in Virginia politics as an able champion of partic- 
ularism down into the thirties and then takes a prominent place in the 
wider field. As a Democratic leader he rendered important service in 
holding the national party together despite the assaults of a powerful 
sectionalism. We see him "playing the role of a conciliator and com- 
promiser in an effort to hold together the anti-slavery and protectionist 
North and the pro-slavery and free trade South" (p. 218). In this 
connection, as the author skillfully shows, Ritchie rendered especially 
valuable services in the campaign of 1844 when the Texas annexation 
issue threatened to disrupt the Democratic party (see pp. 222-250). 
His reward was the call to Washington to edit the official organ of the 
Polk administration which he accepted under the belief that his serv- 
ices were needed to unite the party and possibly to save the Union. It 
was a gigantic task that Ritchie undertook as editor of the Washington 
Union, but he handled the problems with enough success to witness the 
enactment of the compromise measures of 1850, which he, as an advo- 
cate of conciliation, supported with all his strength, thus becoming one 
of Clay's most valuable aides. It was shortly after this triumph that 
his active career was closed and he retired for a few years of well earned 
rest. 

It is seldom that a biographer is able to analyze and explain in detail 
the factors which determine changes in the political views and in the 
political alignment of his subject. Professor Ambler has, however, at- 
tempted this with considerable skill and success. His handling of 
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Ritchie's change from an attitude of opposition to Jackson to a reluc- 
tant and later enthusiastic support is especially valuable (pp. 93-108). 
In other cases he has shown remarkable intimacy with his subject in 
tracing the developments of Ritchie's political opinions. The author is 
also apparently in more or less sympathy with the peculiar political doc- 
trines of ante bellum Virginia. One wonders whether he does not at 
times display this fact at the risk of limiting the appeal of his point to a 
fairly local audience. A little less subjectivity in this matter would 
doubtless have improved the quality of his product. 

Professor Ambler does not seem to have entirely mastered the im- 
portant yet exceedingly difficult literary problem of making a smoothly 
running narrative out of a mass of disconnected materials. His transi- 
tions from topic to topic are often too abrupt ; yet, in view of the success 
that he has attained, this can constitute no serious criticism. It is to 
be regretted, however, that such a valuable study is filled with innum- 
erable typographical errors that careful proof reading and correction 
might have eliminated; some of them are extremely annoying to the 
fastidious reader. 

Arthur C. Cole 

The Agrarian Revolution in Georgia, 1865-1912. By Robert Preston 
Brooks, Ph. D., assistant professor of history. University of 
Georgia; sometime instructor in history, University of Wis- 
consin. [Bulletin of the University of Wisconsin, no. 639; 
History Series, vol. iii, no. 3, pp. 393-524.] (Madison, Wis- 
consin: The University of Wisconsin, 1914. 129 p. $.40) 
This is a doctoral dissertation of real merit. The subject indicates 
what is attempted and the success of the author suggests some similar 
studies for other typical states both of the South and the North. 

The work sets out first the social aJid economic conditions which pre- 
vailed in Georgia at the close of the Civil War and this is done fairly 
and without prepossessions. The following chapters develop carefully the 
facts and the causes of the rapid change from the plantation system of 
the old South to the farmer and tenant system of the present. To make 
his study complete and perfectly clear to the reader the state is studied 
by sections from north to south, and maps and tables show with ad- 
mirable definiteness where and how the agrarian revolution was being 
worked out. 

W. E. D. 



